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DO YOU KNOW 


THAT THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE b. THAT the former Caesar-Nepos 
EXAMINATION BOARD has prescription for the Second Year 
redefined its Latin requirements? is to give way to easy ‘‘made”’ and 

adapted Latin the first semester ; and 

a. THAT the Prescribed Readings c. THAT the second semester is to 
previously announced for 1928 “be devoted to the reading of 
are to be the last? selections from Caesar?” 


Furthermore 


in adopting the Report of its Commission, the College Board set its stamp of 
approval upon Books of SELECTIONS FROM VARIOUS LaTIN AUTHORs (instead of 
Caesar, Nepos, etc.), definitely mentioning six Latin authors, and adding ‘‘or books 
of selections containing some of these together with other authors of prose works’’. 


Do You Know 


that the new plan or ‘‘Comprehensive” type of examination now set for Second 
Year Latin (Cp2) presupposes ability on the part of the student to read Latin at 
sight, to be gained only through this wider reading experience? 


Finally, Do You Know 


that Ullman and Henry’s SECOND LATIN BOOK with its graded lessons 
presenting second year forms and syntax through the medium of “made” and 
adapted Latin text, including interesting selections from more than twenty Latin 
authors, exactly meets these latest requirements of the College Entrance Board? 






NOTE:—The Ullman and Henry two-book Latin series (ELEMENTARY LATIN 
FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS and SECOND LATIN BOOK) 
has had more than three thousand adoptions and introductions, indicating that it 
is to-day regarded as the standard series of Latin textbooks by all progressive schools. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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Meets New Latin Requirements 


Gleason’s Term of Ovid 
With Sight Readings—Revised Edition 


By CLarence W. Guieason, A.M., Master of Greek and Latin, Roxbury Latin School, 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 242 pages, with notes, vocabulary, and illustrations. $1.12. 
HERE is a distinct advantage in using these fourteen 
stories from the Metamorphoses of Ovid as a stepping-stone 
from Caesar to Vergil. Written in an entertaining manner, 
they not only make the student acquainted with the legends 
of the gods and heroes, but also lessen the greatest gap in a 
continuous Latin course. by familiarizing him with the vo- 
cabulary of Vergil in easier verse. 
Here are all but 300 of the words found in the first book 
of the Aeneid. The work contains about 2075 lines of text, 
with full notes on the text and on scansion, and a vocabulary. 
The first hundred lines are divided into feet for scansion, 
with the accents and caesuras marked. 
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The Harvard Tests in Latin 


AfERE are twelve Harvard Tests in Latin—five in vocabulary, two in syntax, 
and five in morphology. The tests in each group are practically equivalent in 
form, scope, and difficulty. The words, constructions, and forms involved are based 
on available statistics and on the investigations of the author of these tests, Alexan- 
der Inglis, of the Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. To adminis- 


ter each test requires about forty minutes. 


The Vocabulary Tests, Forms A, B, C, D, and E, measure the number of words 
that the pupil knows. The Syntax Tests, Forms A and B, measure the number of 
constructions that the pupil knows. The Morphology Tests, Forms A, B, C, D, and 
E, measure the number of forms that the pupil knows. 


Catalogue price, 48 cents for each form of 30 copies. 
Send orders or requests for descriptive circular to one of the offices 
of Ginn and Company listed below. 





BOSTON Ginn and Company NEW YORK 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 
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SCHOLARSHIP! 


In his De Officiis (1.7) Cicero declares that a system- 
atic discussion should begin with a definition, that 
it may be clear what the subject of discussion really is. 
I shall begin therefore by defining the terms scholar 
and scholarship. That my discussion may be made as 
objective as possible, I shall deliberately borrow 
definitions of these two terms. 

In his important work, A History of Classical 
Scholarship’, 1.1-2, Sir John Edwin Sandys wrote as 
follows (in 1921: Cambridge University Press): 

The term ‘scholar’, in its primary sense a ‘learnez’, 
is applied in its secondary sense to one who has learned 
thoroughly all that ‘the school’ can teach him, one who 
through his early training and his constant self-culture 
has attained a certain maturity in precise and accurate 
knowledge... . 

‘Scholarship’ may be defined as ‘the sum of the 
mental attainments of a scholar’. It is sometimes 
identified with ‘learning’ or ‘erudition’; but it is often 
contrasted with it. Nearly half a century ago this 
contrast was clearly drawn by two eminent contem- 
poraries at Oxford and Cambridge. ‘I maintain’, 
says Donaldson, ‘that not all learned men are ac- 
complished scholars, though any accomplished scholar 
may, if he chooses to devote the time to the necessary 
studies, become a learned man’. ‘It isnot a knowledge’, 
writes Mark Pattison, ‘but a discipline, that is re- 
quired; not science, but the scientific habit; not eru- 
dition, but scholarship’. ‘Classical scholarship’ may 
be described as being, and in the present work is under- 
stood to be, ‘the accurate study of the language, liter- 
ature, and art of Greece and Rome, and of all that they 
teach us as to the nature and history of man’. 


Scholarship is, then, a state of mind, a habit of pre- 
cision, of accuracy, which forces a man to take into 
account, to the full, every factor that ought to enter 
into the problem which he has under consideration, to 
sterilize, so to say, every factor, that it may be seen 
and weighed accurately, in its every implication, by 
itself, unaffected by factors not germane, uncolored, 
too, by factors that, to the casual, unscholarly ob- 
server seem germane, but in truth are not germane, 
to keep his acquisitions of information from premature 
precipitation, and, finally, to express the finished 
results of his investigations in language whose ac- 
curacy and beauty shall match the accuracy and the 
beauty? of the investigations themselves. 





IThis pew was read at the Annual Meeting of the Hunter 
College Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, in June, 1926, and at the 
Annual Meeting of The Classical Club of Philadelphia, April 1, 
1927. See THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 20. 226. 
. In speaking of the beauty of an investigation—a scholarly 
investigation—, I have in mind something that was said, many 
ears ago, in a lecture on Astronomy, delivered at Columbia 
niversity, by Professor Harold Jacoby. My memory of this 
utterance, refreshed by a very brief note which, at the time, I 
entered in one of my copies of Lucretius, is that Professor Jacoby 
declared that the research involved in a ‘discovery’ or in the formu- 
lation of a ‘theory’ may rightly be regarded as a work of art. Though 
the ‘discovery’ or the ‘theory’ may presently be supplanted, the 
Tesearch involved in the one or in the other, considered as a work 
art, is immortal. 
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A scholar, then, is one with whom scholarship has 
become a matter of second nature. 

To make our definitions complete, I must add that, 
as the result of the enormous increase of things to be 
known, the scholar has, for many decades, been con- 
strained more and more to confine himself to a restricted 
field. Only thus can he hope to have accurate and 
precise knowledge. 

I begin my formal discussion by reverting to the 
declaration that the scholar must take into account 
every factor that bears upon his problem. On the one 
hand, he must examine and use, with proper discrim- 
ination, whatever his predecessors have contributed to 
the understanding of his problem. On the other hand, 
he must use his own memory, his own imagination; he 
must blaze for himself new paths. Everything, es- 
pecially his own contributions, must be subjected to 
the most exacting scrutiny. No utterance, however 
strongly fortified by ‘‘names responsible and known”, 
to use an expression of Horace’, should be accepted at 
its face value, for, as Horace said, at times bonus 
dormitat Homerus. 

In the illustrations that follow, I shall at times be 
telling, to all appearances, what scholarship is not. 
But, in reality, by setting forth things that a scholar 
ought not to do, I shall be telling what a scholar ought 
to do. In other illustrations I shall be telling at once 
what a scholar ought not to do, and what a scholar 
ought to do and does. 

In Aeneid 4. 56-58, Vergil writes thus of Dido and 
Anna: 

Principio delubra adeunt pacemque per aras 

exquirunt; mactant lectas de more bidentis. ... 

‘... they visit the shrines of the gods, and at every altar 
beg for peace; they sacrifice’ bidentes chosen in due 
fashion...’ 

In the fourth century, Servius Honoratus, a Roman, 
a man who, for his day and generation, was a very 
learned man, if not a scholar, wrote the following note 
on the word bidentes: 

bidentes...dictae sunt quasi biennes, quia neque 
minores neque maiores licebat hostias dare. Sunt 
etiam in ovibus duo eminentiores dentes inter octo, 


qui non nisi circa bimatum apparent, nec in omnibus, 
sed in his quae sunt aptae sacris inveniuntur. 


Servius’s words may be translated thus: 


‘bidentes is, etymologically, biennes, ‘two-yeared’, 
‘two years old’. It is not allowable <permissible> to 


3] have in mind the words nominibus rectis, in Horace, Epp. 
2.1.105, cautos nominibus rectis expendere nummos. This verse is 
part of Horace’s description (103-107) of fine practices that ob- 
tained in the good old days of Rome. The rendering in the text is 
Conington's. It is to be found in a book entitled The Satires, 
Epistles, and Art of Poetry of Horace Translated into English 
Verse by the Late John Conington, M. A. (London, George Bell 
and Sons, 1892). 

for, ‘they sacrifice in due fashion chosen (choice) bidentes’. So 
more probably: see Aeneid 7.93. 
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offer as victims in a sacrifice older sheep or younger 
sheep <i. e. the sheep must be exactly two years old>. 
One thing more <ettam>; there are in sheep two teeth 
that stand out preeminent among the eight. These 
two teeth, specially prominent, do not appear at all 
except just as the sheep are two years old. They are 
not found in all sheep, but only in those that are fit for 
sacrifice’. 

Long before Servius’s time the meaning of bidens 
had been under discussion. Aulus Gellius, a writer of 
the second Christian century, in his Noctes Atticae 
16.6, discusses 

Hostiae quae dicuntur bidentes quid sint et quam ob 
causam ita appellatae sint, superque ea re P. Nigidii 
et Iulii Hygini sententiae. 


Gellius tells us (§§ 1-2) that he had arrived at 
Brundisium from Greece, in the mood for recreation, 
erat enim fessus atque languens animus de aestu maris. 
By way of refreshing himself, he went to hear a linguae 
Latinae litterator (1), who Roma a Brundtsints accer- 
situs <erat>. Poor Gellius was speedily disillusioned. 
He tells us (3) that the man 

..Legebat barbare insciteque Vergilii septimum, in 
quo libro hic versus est, 

centum lanigeras mactabat rite bidentis, 
et iubebat rogare se si quis quid omnium rerum vellet 
discere. 

Gellius, who had evidently taken a grudge against the 
man at once, asked him (5) to explain cur bidentes 


dicantur. Without hesitation, the Jitterator said, 
nimium quantum audacter (9), ‘‘Oves...bidentes 
dictae quod duos tantum dentes habeant’’. Gellius 


retorted by asking (10), ‘Where in the universe did you 
ever see a sheep that, naturally’, had only two teeth?’ 
“ostentum enim est et piaculis factis procurandum’’6, 
(that is, ‘such a sheep is a portent, a monstrum, fore- 
shadowing a danger or horror that would have to be 
prevented by prophylactic sacrifices’). The man, in 
anger, said (11): ‘Ask me, a grammaticus, the sort of 
questions that ought to be put to a grammaticus; 
the proper persons to ask about the number of teeth a 
sheep has are shepherds’. 

Gellius then went off to study the matter in his 
books. In certain Commentarii ad Ius Pontificum 
Pertinentes (13) he found a view which he accepted’: 

. .bidennes primo dictas d littera inmissa quasi biennes* 
tum longo usu loquendi corruptam vocem esse et ex 
bidennibus bidentes factum, quoniam id videbatur esse 
dictu facilius leniusque. 

It never seemed to occur to Gellius, any more than 
it did to Servius, any more than it did to countless 
Romans who sacrificed bidentes more lectas, to take 
into account the best possible source of information 
on the problem—namely the mouth of a sheep. Gellius 
is, however, honest enough, scholarly enough to set 
down an explanation at variance with his own, an 
explanation that he had considered only to reject it. 


Sper naturam. 

*The Latin word is opiliones. Sheep-herds, the Middle English 
term, would give the Latin more effectively. 

iIn fact, Gellius had himself thought of this explanation (ibidem) : 

-quod ultro existumabamus, id scriptum invenimus in Com- 
mentariis uibusdam ad ius ontificum pertinentibus. . 

SI take this to mean that Gellius derived bidentes from bis, bid + 
annus; he could do this because he supposed that the word was 


originally spelled bid-ennes. 


He tells us (14) that Iulius Hyginus, in quarto librorum 
quos de Vergilio fecit, 


.bidentes appellari scripsit hostias quae per aetatem 
duos dentes altiores haberent. 


He then quotes (15), in still more scholarly fashion, 
Hyginus’s exact words: 


Quae bidens est...hostia oportet habeat dentes 
octo, sed ex his duo ceteris altiores, per quos appareat 
ex minore aetate in maiorem transcendisse. 


Gellius closes his chapter by saying, 


.. Haec Hygini opinio an vera sit non argumentis, sed 
oculis videri potest®, 


So the matter stood, so far as I can make out, until 
the year 1853. In that year, an Irish physician, James 
Henry, who had devoted many years of his life to a 
study of Vergil’s Aeneid, and was to devote many 
more to that study, brought out a book entitled Notes 
of A Twelve Years Voyage of Discovery in the Aeneid 
of Vergil. In this he explained bidens at length, on 
the basis of what the Germans call ‘‘Autopsie”’, Au- 
topsy. In 1861, Henry tells us!®°, Ph. Wagner, in his 
edition of the Aeneid, gave the substance of Henry’s 
explanation of bidens, without, however, making any 
acknowledgment of indebtedness to Henry. 

Later, Henry published notes (without text) on the 
Aeneid, in a very elaborate work". In 2.594, in his 
note on Aeneid 4.57, Dr. Henry began by quoting 
Servius (as given by me above). He continues as 


follows ( 595): 


. Incorrectly in every respect. Sheep not only are not 
called bid entes because they are biennes, but 
actually cease to be bi dent es as soon as they are 
biennes. The fact, as I have satisfied myself by 
actual observation, is as follows. A sheep, until it has 
attained the age of one year, has a set of eight primary, 
or milk, teeth <in its lower front jaw’>; when the age 
of one year has been attained, the two central of these 
eight teeth drop out, and are replaced by the first 
two teeth of the second or permanent set, which being 
very large and conspicuous amidst the six remaining 
milk teeth (originally much smaller, and now greatly 
diminished by use and absorption), the animal at first 
sight appears to have only two teeth (sheep never 
having any front teeth at all in the upper jaw); hence 
the appellation bidens.... This condition of the 
teeth continues during the whole of the second year, 
at the end of which, 7. e., when the sheep is two years old 
complete, two more of the milk teeth drop out, and are 
replaced by two large permanent teeth exactly similar 
to, and one on each side of, the two first; so that from 
the completion of the second year till the beginning 
of the fourth the sheep appears to have a set of four 
large teeth, and is no longer bidens. Bidens 
therefore is not biennis, but simply bi- dens; 
i. €., a sheep with two teeth, or, in other words, a sheep 
in the second year of its age; a sheep which having 
completed its first year and having got its first long 


*Here, surely, Gellius came close to the right method, at least 
verbally. 

10In the work cited in note 11, below. 

uThe title of this work is Aeneidea, or Critical, Exegetical, and 
Aesthetical Remarks on the Aeneis, etc. Volume I was published 
in London, by Williams and Norgate, in 1873. Volumes 2, 3, 4 
were “Printed for the Trustees of the Author’’, at Meissen, Ger- 
many, in 1878, 1881 (Volume 3, Part 1), 1882 (Volume 3, Part 2), 
1889. The Appendix, also ‘‘Printed for the Trustees of the Author: ” 
at Meissen, appeared in 1892. 

2The words in the angular brackets are very important. Dr. 
Henry’s omission of them illustrates the difficulty of achieving 
accuracy—even when one is chiding others for their inaccuracies. 
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teeth is bid ens, but not having completed its second 
year isnot yet biennis®, 

I may add that I have myself verified all Dr. Henry’s 
statements, by actual examination of the mouths of 
sheep at various ages. Having made the examination 
in the presence of three farmers, without telling them 
what I had in mind, I then explained why I had done 
what had seemed to them merely the vagary of a 
teacher. They had been, of course, perfectly familiar 
with the facts recited by Henry. 

Here, then, is a matter in reference to which ancient 
and modern students of Vergil had all alike been un- 
scholarly, because they had failed to use their eyes 
aright. Long before 1853, one man’s time, for an 
hour at most, would have set the world straight con- 
cerning the meaning of bidens. 

In June, 1904, Dr. Christian Huelsen, who had spent 
many years in Rome as the Secretary of the Deutsches- 
Archaologisches Institut (situate on the Capitoline 
Hill), published what was, in most respects, an ad- 
mirable book, entitled Das Forum Romanum. This 
book I reviewed in the American Journal of Philology 
(26.217-221: June, 1905). I shall quote a passage 
from that review. 

Of far more consequence, however, is the fact that 
there are errors in matters wherein errors might have 
been avoided entirely, at least by one situated so 
favorably with reference to the Forum as Professor 
Huelsen is; had the manuscript or the proof-sheets 
been compared throughout on the spot with the monu- 
ments themselves, the defects to which I shall take 
exception might easily have been wholly obviated. 
Few students of the Roman Forum are privileged to 
visit it frequently; some can never see it. There is, 
therefore, an especial obligation laid upon those who 
may see it frequently to be absolutely accurate in their 
statements of fact: they have no right to mislead 
their less fortunately situated brethren, who must rely 
on their eyes. 

I gave concrete illustrations of the matters wherein 
Professor Huelsen had come short of accuracy, matters, 
be it remembered, which fell entirely within the domain 
of sight. Most of these illustrations are too intricate 
for easy, or profitable oral discussion. I must confine 
my citations to less intricate, and, it may seem, trivial 
matters, though, in fact, to the scholar, nothing is or 
can seem to be trivial. 

On page 83 Professor Huelsen had given an in- 
scription, with an implication that certain letters were 
clearly visible on the stone. He gave also on the same 
page a metrical inscription which, he said, consisted of 
two pieces of stone. I was in the Forum at Rome re- 
peatedly in the summer of 1904; I had Professor 
Huelsen’s book with me, and I compared it, for point 
after point, with the ruins. In my review, I declared 
that some of the letters which Professor Huelsen gave 
as visible on the first stone were not visible at all. I 





4In his citation (!) of this passage, on 4.57, Conington omits 
» ‘actual’, (b) “front”, (c) writes ‘‘third” (near the end) for 
‘fourt One finds, actually, in Conington’s note, the following 
interesting jumble, ascribed, by double quotation- -marks, to Henry: 
-So that from the completion of the second year till the beginning 
of the th third...(the italics are mine). Also, at the beginning, Con- 
ington merely paraphrases Henry—in spite of his double quo- 
tation-marks. 

“Alas, it is now my turn to take a castigation, most thoroughly 
ed. Why should I have written so ambiguous an expression 

as “on their eyes’? Read ‘on others’ eyes’. 


stated also that the metrical inscription was on three 
pieces of stone, not on two. Here also I could not see 
letters which, so Professor Huelsen said, were clearly 
discernible. He had, it would seem, substituted in- 
ference for ‘autopsy’, as he wrote out his work. In these 
as in other matters, Professor Huelsen had not taken 
the few steps necessary to visit the Forum and to check 
his manuscript or his proof-sheets. 

In the Forum stand certain combinations of marble 
blocks which Professor Huelsen characterizes as The 
Balustrades of the Rostra. On these marbles there 
are, as is well known, reliefs, some of which are con- 
nected with the famous ceremony known as the Souve- 
taurilia. On page 85, Professor Huelsen stated that 
the animals—that is, all three animals, the sus, ovis, 
and taurus, are ‘‘um den Leib geschmiickt”’. 

In my review I wrote as follows: 


.. This is true only of the sus and the taurus. So on 
the other souvetaurilian relief visible in the Forum it 
seems highly probable that the sheep was not ‘‘um 
den Leib geschmickt”’, though here the body of the 
taurus overlaps that of the ovis in such fashion that 
absolute certainty is perhaps not attainable. 

In the same issue of the American Journal of Phil- 
ology I reviewed the first edition of an important 
book, The Topography and Monuments of Ancient 
Rome, by Samuel Ball Platner (Boston, Allyn and 
Bacon, 1904). From that review I make here a citation 
or two (again my choice of citations is conditioned 
by the necessity of making myself clear through oral 
presentation). 

On page 273 it is stated that the shaft of the Trajan 
column consists of 23 blocks or drums. I ascended 
the column last summer <1904> and counted the 
drums; there are 18 in the shaft itself. The interior 
of the column is entirely clean and sweet and fairly 
well lighted; the drums in the inner column, if I may 
so describe it, round which the staircase winds, corre- 
spond exactly to those in the outer column. There is 
thus a double means of securing a correct count. The 
number 23 describes rather the number of divisions in 
the spiral of sculptures... . 

To a vast majority of my fellow-citizens it will seem a 
matter of utter indifference whether the number 
of drums is 18 or 23. To the scholar, however, as I have 
already remarked, nothing is or can be unimportant. 
His one concern is with truth—truth in the domain of 
fact, truth in the presentation of facts when ascertained. 
If one is to speak to the world at all about the number 
of drums in the Column of Trajan, especially if he 
essays to speak as teacher or as scholar, he should be 
accurate. 

Another paragraph of my review of this book runs 
as follows": 

On page 270 we read that the north hemicycle of 
Trajan’s Forum is well preserved and has been par- 
tially excavated, but nothing is said to indicate where it 
may be seen. Professor Platner’s terminology with 
reference to this Forum as a whole makes this omission 
especially unfortunate. For example, on page 272 he 
declares that the doorway in the base of the column is in 
the east side; on page 273 he calls the bibliotheca side 


18In making this quotation I am interested, again, in matters of 
methods of study. In the second edition of his book (1911), Pro- 
fessor Platner made important changes in his account of the Forum 
of Trajan, changes which make his account conform, in large part, 
to my descriptions in the review under discussion. 
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of this Forum its west end. As a matter of fact, the ex- 
cavation, as one looks at it now, runs northwest to 
southeast. Repeated testing of the matter by the sun, 
by compass readings, maps and statements in other 
books leaves no doubt on that subject. Indeed, we 
shall not err greatly in saying that the square in which 
the column now stands runs north and south. The door 
in the base of the column is on the south side. The two 
Churches lie on the north side (here the bibliotheca 
lay in ancient times). The hemicycle which is yet 
partially extant lies to the east of the houses which line 
the east side of the square. The Place Vendome in 
Paris lies somewhat as does the Piazza del Foro Tra- 
jano (to be accurate, it runs from northeast to south- 
west); to bring out more clearly the extent to which 
the Trajan column was here imitated, we may note 
that the door in the Vendome column, too, is in the 
south side. 

In our consideration of the ideal of scholarship, we 
may tarry yet awhile with the Column of Trajan. 

In THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 2.1-2 (October 3, 1908), 
I made editorial reference to a paper, delivered in the 
preceding April, at a meeting of The Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Atlantic States, by Dr. H. L. Wilson, 
then Professor of Roman Archaeology at The Johns 
Hopkins University. The paper gave in condensed 
form a lecture on Recent Archaeological Progress in 
Rome, whicn Professor Wilson had been delivering for 
the Archaeological Institute of America. I quote 
now from my remarks in THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY. 


Professor Wilson devoted most of his lecture to a 
presentation of the discoveries made in 1907 in con- 
nection with the Column and the Forum of Trajan 
(see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 1.62-63). He told howa 
very trivial incident had set Commendatore Boni, 
director of the excavations at Rome, famous for his 
discoveries in the Forum, to thinking afresh concerning 
certain problems which had long perplexed archae- 
ologists. Doubtless every visitor to Trajan’s Forum 
had noticed that a large piece had at some time been 
knocked out of the wreath which garlands the Column 
at the bottom.... In a moment of inspiration Com- 
mendatore Boni thought of trying a simple experiment, 
that of letting an object drop from the platform which 
surmounts the Column, from a point above the break 
in the wreath. The experiment was wholly successful; 
it was perfectly plain that a heavy object thus dropped 
would strike the very spot whence the piece had been 
broken out of the wreath, and Mr. Boni concluded at 
once that the statue which formerly stood upon the 
Column had been dropped over the edge of the plat- 
form and in its fall had carried away a part of the 
wreath. Remembering how often broken pieces of 
statutes and columns have been left lying unheeded, 
to be covered in time by earth, Mr. Boni dug for 
the missing piece of the wreath and found it! 

Another puzzle connected with the Column of 
Trajan was the location of the sepulchral chamber 
which, it was believed, was somewhere in the Column. 
After a time, behind the door by which access is had 
to the staircase within the Column, Boni discovered a 
place where there had evidently once been an opening 
which had later been filled up with concrete. When this 
concrete had been cut away a chamber was discovered 
which Boni regards as the lost sepulchral chamber; it 
is at least large enough for that purpose... . 

Of this discovery, Mr. Thomas Ashby, of the British 
School of Classical Studies in Rome, wrote as follows 
(The Classical Review 20 [1906], 379): 

... Recent writers, such as Lanciani (Ruins and Ex- 
cavations, 319), Richter (Topographie, 116), and Plat- 
ner (Ancient Rome, 272) had denied that there was any 
chamber in the base: but a very little work was suff- 


cient to prove its existence: and it turned out not to 
have been so very long filled in, for, on the lintel of 
the doorway leading to the chamber itself (which is 
approached by a small corridor entered by a door 
opposite to that which leads to the top of the column) 
was the inscription ‘Radel 1764.’ It is, indeed, some- 
what surprising’ that its existence should not have 
been recognized; for, besides the fact that the ancient 
window which lighted it was always visible on the W. 
side of the column, plans of the chamber may be found 
in two engravings of Speculum Romanae Magnif- 
centiae published by Antoine Lafréry about the middle 
of the sixteenth century (Nos. 94 and 95 of the copy 
described in Bernard Quaritch’s Rough List No. 135, p. 
122), in Bartoli’s Colonna Traiana, dedicated to Louis 
XIV) not long after 1667, in which year the making of 
casts by his order began, the scaffolding for which was 
made use of by Bartoli to draw the reliefs in detail, 
and in Piranesi’s Colonna Traiana, dedicated to Clement 
XIII (1758-1769). I shall add that Comm. Boni’s 
discovery was made independently of these sources 
of information. 

The chamber was filled up with solid concrete, no 
doubt from fears for the stability of the column <,> 
at some time before 1838, when Nibby (Roma nell’an- 
no 1838, Parte Antica, ii. 188) wrote that he con- 
sidered that there were distinct traces of the entrance 
to it. The doorway was later covered with plaster, so 
that its presence would not have been easily detected. 
The filling up of the chamber was justified, inasmuch 
as, in the foundation of one course of travertine blacks 
(themselves resting on concrete) a large hole had been 
made, no doubt by searchers for the golden urn, and 
had been used for burials, no doubt at the time when 
the little church of S. Niccold de Columna stood at the 
foot of the column. Of this church we first hear in a 
document of the twelfth century, and it was destroyed 
by Paul III. in 1536 (Armellini, Chiese di Roma, 167). 

(To be concluded) 
CHARLES KNAPP 





REVIEWS 


Culex: Sources and Their Bearing on the Problem of 
Authorship. By D. L. Drew. Oxford: Basil Black- 
well (1925). Pp. 107. 6 shillings. 

The Culex has long been a shuttle-cock of the 
critics. Those who wish to absolve Vergil from the re- 
sponsibility of having written so commonplace a poem, 
even as a youthful effort, have sought to bat it into 
the field of non-Vergilian authorship; those who wish 
to observe the tradition of the grammarians have sought 
to bat it back again into the field of Vergilian author- 
ship. Much that has been written on the subject 
has been written from one of these partisan view- 
points. The whole question should be reconsidered, 
on the basis of all the available evidence, by scholars 
who will approach the subject without partisan bias, 
and who are willing to weigh the evidence impartially 
without caring greatly whether the result will favor 
Vergilian authorship or non-Vergilian authorship. 

In the present study Professor Drew has made an 
honest effort to weigh carefully and impartially one 
phase of the evidence bearing on the question of the 
authorship of the Culex, by examining the relation of 
the Culex and of Vergil’s authentic works to the sources 
common to both, and by pointing out (1) their common 
reproductions, where Culex and Vergil together re- 


16How easy it is, when some one has used his mind and shown the 
way, for others to follow the!! road 
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produce the source; (2) the separate reproductions, 
where either Culex or Vergil alone reproduces the 
source; (3) common departures, where Culex and 
Vergil both depart from the source in the same way; 
and (4) separate departures, where either Culex or 
Vergil departs from the source. By this method he 
compares the indebtedness of the Culex and of Vergil’s 
authentic works to passages in Lucretius, Catullus, 
Theocritus, Moschus, Varro, Hesiod, Aratus, Nicander, 
Apollonius Rhodius, and Homer, and in the final 
chapters he also makes comparisons between passages 
in the Culex and parallel passages in Horace, Pro- 
pertius, Tibullus, and Ovid. 

Professor Drew concludes that in certain passages 
Vergil has borrowed from the Culex, a conclusion 
which, if correct, establishes the priority of the Culex. 
In regard to the question of authorship he also con- 
cludes (1) that there is no internal proof that the 
Culex depends upon the authentic Vergilian works; 
(2)that, almost in every case where Culex and Vergilian 
verse resemble each other, Culex and Vergil employ 
the same sources in the original; (3) that Culex is 
indebted to poems in which Vergil was most interested 
in pre-Aeneid days; and (4) that Vergil possibly claims 
the Culex in Eclogue I, and that possibly Tibullus, 
Propertius, and Ovid employ the Culex side by side 
with the authentic works of Vergil. If these deductions 
are correct, and in general the evidence is carefully 
sifted, they favor the traditional ascription of the 
Culex to the youthful Vergil. 

In a study of this sort, dealing with imitative poetry 
and literary commonplace, one is likely to be misled 
by the similarity of individual expressions, of doubtful 
relationship. Some similarity of expression may here 
and there be due to similarity of subject-matter, 
but the author admits that for the sake of completeness 
he has had to include doubtful instances. This ac- 
counts for at least one notable slip, when Professor 
Drew states that Culex appears to be aware of Varro’s 
treatise on goats, which forms, as he states, the skel- 
eton for Georgics 3.322-338. As Professor Frank has 
pointed out, Varro’s work was not written until 37 
B. C., a date which would be at variance with the 
early date ascribed to the Culex. But the fact is that 
Varro is describing what any shepherd, or anyone witha 
knowledge of shepherd life, would naturally know, 
and Professor Drew has simply pushed a parallel too 
far. But, while individual errors of this sort are almost 
inevitable in a study of this kind, one is convinced in 
general of the soundness of Professor Drew’s reasoning. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
St. Louts F. W. SHIPLEY 





Language and Philology. By Roland G. Kent. Bos- 
ton: Marshall Jones Company (1923). Pp. vii + 
174}, 

Professor Kent’s little book, Language and Philology, 
which is one of the series entitled Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome, edited by Professors G. D. Hadzsits and 
D. M. Robinson, is an excellent and most readable 





<!The volumes of the Series Our Debt to Greece and Rome are 


Geblished now by Messrs, Longmans, Green, and Company, New 
ork City. C. rd Pe 





statement of the extent of our linguistic indebtedness 
to the classical languages. The title is obviously, but 
inoffensively, misleading, for by ‘‘Language’”’ is meant 
‘Presentday English, Particularly in its Written 
Form’, and ‘‘Philology’”’ means ‘Latin and Greek’. 

How powerfully English leans on these languages has 
perhaps never before been made so evident. Our 
vocabulary, our apparatus of prefixes and suffixes, 
our alphabet are eloquent of the far-reaching cultural 
influence exerted at various times by the classical 
tradition. The most frenzied purist can no more success- 
fully de-Hellenize or de-Latinize our everyday English 
speech than a reformer can oust the decimal system of 
notation and put a duodecimal one in its place, or 
than a bolshevistic biologist can persuade us to give up 
the charming ritual of our meals and revert to the more 
elemental law of ‘bite when hungry’. 

Professor Kent writes in just that simple, patient, 
well-documented style which is needed to make a some- 
what technical array of facts intelligible and interesting 
to the lay public. Here and there he fits the words he 
discusses into their background of use and in this way 
gives his discourse a liveliness—at times even a jaun- 
tiness—which is surely not native to lists of words as 
such. Only seldom does he seem to fall a victim to the 
temptation of saying merely pretty things, as when 
certain words composed of Latin elements are said to 
be “‘as truly part of our debt to the Latin language as 
though they had fallen trippingly from the lips of 
Cicero against Catiline”’. O tempora, O mores! 

A very significant passage occurs at the end of the 
chapter on Grammatical Studies (128-138). It reads 
(138): 

Notwithstanding these differences between Latin 
and modern English, the oldest form of English, namely 
Anglo-Saxon, was a highly inflected language very 
similar to Latin in forms and in syntax; and the es- 
sentials of case in nouns, of person and number in 
verbs, of the use of the subjunctive mood, and of 
the various agreements between different members 
of the sentence, still abide in English, and are rarely 
well understood except by those who know them in 
their Latin aspect. 


There is such a thing as seeing English through Latin 
and Greek eyes, but there is also the even more in- 
sidious danger of exaggerating the degree of funda- 
mental structural difference between English and its 
more highly inflected prototypes and relatives. An- 
alogies that it has been somewhat fashionable to point 
out between English and such thoroughgoing analytic 
languages as Chinese are superficial at best. It is 
not a question of how complex is English morphology 
as compared with that of Anglo-Saxon or Latin but 
of what are the basic lines of its patterning, and these 
are as undeniably Indo-European and ‘inflective’— 
or, as I should prefer to say, ‘fusional’—in technique 
and ‘mixed-relational’ in principle as are those of 
Sanskrit itself. Just as it is more significant to compare 
the structural principles of a humble frame house with 
those of a magnificent mansion of Occidental type 
than to dilate on its similarity, as regards economy 
of means, to an Indian tepee or an Eskimo snow 
house, so too English should be seen with an eye which 
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has learned to follow the more involved lines of Latin 
and Greek and Anglo-Saxon structure. 
The contents of the book are as follows: 


I. Introduction (3-7); II. Language Relationship and 
Behavior (8-13); III. The Greek Language (14-18); 
IV. The Latin Language (19-25); V. The English 
Language (26-38); VI. Statistics and Examples (39- 
57); Our Present-Day Vocabulary (58-76) VIII. Pre- 
fixes (77-90); IX. Suffixes (91-108); X. Words and 
Forms (109-127); XI. Grammatical Studies (128- 
138); XII. Grammatical Terminology (139-143); XIII. 
The Alphabet and Writing (144-155); Conclusion: 
Latinless English (156-158); Notes (161-172): Bibli- 
ography (173-174). 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO EDWARD SAPIR 





The Office of the Grand Chamberlain in the Later 
Roman and Byzantine Empires. By James E. 
Dunlap. University of Michigan Studies, Human- 
istic Series, Volume XIV, Part II, Pages 161-324. 
New York: The Macmillan Company (1924). 

Dr. Dunlap’s monograph, The Office of the Grand 
Chamberlain in the Later Roman and Byzantine 
Empires, is, as he says in his Prefatory Note (162), an 
elaboration of a doctoral dissertation with the same 
title. It is an exceptionally exhaustive and scholarly 
treatment of one of the most important offices of the 
later Roman and Byzantine Empires, and it is fully 
up to the high standard set by the previous volumes 
of the series of which it is a part. 

In Chapter I, Chamberlains of the Republic and 
Principate (165-177), a brief account of the activities 
and the position of chamberlains of an earlier day is 
given, in order that the nature and the tradition of 
the office may be better understood. After the Romans 
came in contact with the nations of the East, they 
employed many more slaves than they had previously 
used. Among these additional slaves were those 
known as chamberlains (cubicularii), to whom was 
intrusted the most intimate and private attendance 
upon their masters. Duties about the bedchamber had, 
in the East, long been assigned to special servants; the 
Romans were probably merely adopting this practice 
as they adopted so many other oriental customs. 
The first chamberlains at Rome mentioned in ancient 
literature were attendants of Julius Caesar. The 
chamberlains of the East were usually Eunuchs. Those 
employed at Rome during the Republic and at least 
the early Empire were not, as a rule. 

No attempt is made by Dr. Dunlap to trace the 
development of the powers and the privileges of the 
chamberlains under the Principate. He feels that 
the nature of the sources makes it impossible to trace the 
development. He does, however, include a ‘‘com- 
posite view” of the office as a basis for his further 
treatment. The position of the chamberlain was nota 
public position, but in spite of this fact, or, perhaps, 
because of it, since the chamberlain was almost con- 
stantly in the presence of his master and could gain his 
ear at favorable times, his power grew so rapidly that 
early in the Empire he often so dominated the will of 
the Emperor that he became the virtual ruler of 
the Empire. Dr. Dunlap holds, with Rostowzew 


(Rostovtzeff), in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie 
der Classischen Altertumswissenschaft, s.v. Cubi- 
cularius, and Cesano, in De Ruggiero, Dizionario 
Epigrafico, s.v. Cubiculum, that the a cubiculo, who 
was a freedman, was the chief of all the chamberlains, 
This view has been challenged by Michiels, in Musée 
Belge, 6 (1902), 384-386, but, as is plainly set forth 
in the present treatise, without sufficient reason. 

In Chapter II, From Diocletian to Justinian (178- 
223), the office of Grand Chamberlain, as it existed 
from the time of Diocletian to that of Justinian, is 
discussed. The Grand Chamberlain was known after 
the time of Diocletian as Praepositus Sacri Cubiculi, a 
title which is unique among those of great ministers of 
the Empire. During this period he advanced in rank 
and in power, not however, because of the importance 
of his duties, but because of his closeness to the Em- 
peror. His power at one time, which, however, was 
probably exceptional, is indicated by the statement 
of Ammianus Marcellinus (18.4.3), that ‘the Emperor 
Constantius had considerable influence with his Grand 
Chamberlain Eusebius’. The Grand Chamberlain was 
hated by other officials because he was a Eunuch and a 
social outcast, but he was also dreaded by them. 
He continually gained in rank until by the first part of 
the fifth century he was on an equality with Praetorian 
Prefects and the Master of Soldiers, and received 
the title of Count and Patrician; one chamberlain even 
reached the consulate. To the subordinates of the 
Grand Chamberlain twenty pages of Dr. Dunlap’s 
monograph are devoted, almost as many as to the official 
himself, but the administrative importance of the 
Grand Chamberlain reached its culmination during 
the reign of Justinian, and, as the author says (202), 
the scope of his supervision ‘‘can best be appreciated 
by a consideration of the duties of his subordinates”’. 
The subordinates included the Superintendent of 
Chamberlains, the Steward of the Household, Count 
of the Crown Lands of Cappadocia, Count of the Im- 
perial Wardrobe, Decurions, Silentiaries, and the 
Private Imperial Treasurer. Under these officials 
served an army of fullers, tailors, bakers, butlers, 
carvers, waiters, custodians, secretaries, pages, etc., 
servants and menials of all sorts for various tasks. 

In Chapter III, From Justinian to Nicephorus 
Bryennius (224-259), Dr. Dunlap presents an account 
of the Grand Chamberlain’s office at the Byzantine 
Court. Because many of his duties were transferred 
to other officials, and also because many of those 
who had been responsible to him were freed from his 
control, the importance of the Grand Chamberlain as 
an administrative officer decreased after the time of 
Justinian, but his importance in court ceremonies 
greatly increased. The culmination of his power and 
his influence occurred in the earlier half of the tenth 
century. At this time the Grand Chamberlain pre- 
sided at functions of the Court in the absence of 
the Emperor, and represented him on other occasions; 
when the Emperor was absent from the Capitol, 
the Grand Chamberlain temporarily administered the 
Empire as Viceregent. Immediately after this, how- 
ever, his power rapidly waned because of the growing 
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importance of the Chief Eunuch of the Bedchamber, 
who now gained power from his nearness to the 
Emperor’s person. The office of Grand Chamberlain 
disappeared during the eleventh century. 

Chapter IV, The Careers of Prominent Grand 
Chamberlains (260-299), constitutes one of the most 
interesting parts of the monograph. In this chapter 
Dr. Dunlap gives an account of the lives of three Grand 
Chamberlains, and a eulogy of a fourth, to show the 
nature and the variety of the extralegal activities 
because of which the office gained such importance. 
These four are admitted to be exceptional, ‘‘but their 
combined activities may be taken as fairly representing 
the range of possible action of any holder of this office’’. 

The material for the monograph was drawn from a 
wide range of authors, and Dr. Dunlap, in his Summary 
(300-301), expresses a fear that he may have over- 
looked something. If he has, I have not found it. 
There certainly seems to be nothing omitted from his 
Bibliography (303-308). In the two Appendices 
(309-312, 313-314) are given the names of the Grand 
Chamberlains of the period discussed, with the various 
Latin and Greek expressions used to designate ‘them. 
The Index, (315-324) is remarkably complete and 
serviceable. 

Dr. Dunlap is to be congratulated on the excellence 
of his treatment of his subject. He has made a distinct 
contribution to the study of the history of the Roman 


and Byzantine Empires. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE, 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


R. H. LAcEy 





Kulturgeschichte des Altertums: Ein Uberblick uber 
Neue Erscheinungen. By Walter Otto. Munich: 
C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung (1925). 
Pp. X + 175. 


Professor Walter Otto’s useful little book, Kultur- 
geschichte des Altertums, is of wider scope than its 
title might suggest. It is more than a mere conspectus 
of recent discoveries and research. Indeed, the refer- 
ences to recent literature are for the most part relegated 
to footnotes, and the text proper consists of a stimu- 
lating discussion of the outstanding characteristics of 
the various civilizations of antiquity. 

In this discussion the author confines himself, for 
the most part, to fairly broad generalizations, though in 
connection with certain topics he makes room for 
the introduction of numerous specific details. He 
deals most fully, as might be expected, with those 
periods and phases of culture upon which recent investi- 
gations have thrown most light; and it is not surprising 
to find reflected in the apportionment of space the 
special interest which, as we know from his previously 
published work, Professor Otto has taken in economic 
questions and in Hellenistic Egypt. 

The book is divided into three sections, as follows: 
I. Die Begriffe ‘‘Altertum” und ‘‘Kulturgeschichte” 
(1-15); II. Zur Kulturgeschichte des Orients (16-54); 
III. Zur Kulturgeschichte des Mittelmeerkreises 
(55-158). At the end are a few pages of Nachtrage 


(159-162) and a very full and serviceable Namen- 
und Sachverzeichnis (163-175). 

In the first section the author sets forth his inter- 
pretation of the two terms which in combination form 
the title of his book. He brings out clearly the justi- 
fication for grouping together the various civilizations 
which are commonly comprehended under the term 
‘antiquity’, and in this connection makes some obser- 
vations on the fallacy of attempting to mark off periods 
of history with great chronological precision. In dis- 
cussing the relationship between ‘political’ and ‘cul- 
tural’ history he lays stress upon the central signifi- 
cance of the State in all historical study. 

The second section consists of a series of brief studies, 
varying in length from one paragraph to several pages, 
of the civilizations of Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria, 
the Hittites, Syria, Israel, Phoenicia, and Arabia and 
Iran. The most characteristic features of each of these 
civilizations are stressed, and there are also incor- 
porated in the section interesting discussions of capital- 
ism in antiquity and of the historical sense in the 
ancient Orient. Thereader whose primary interest is in 
Greece and Rome will find not a little in this section 
that has direct bearing upon his specialty; reference is 
repeatedly made to points of contact between the older 
civilizations and the Greco-Roman world. Such a 
reader could much better afford to skip the general 
observations of the first section than the penetrating 
studies in the second of the precursors of what are 
commonly called the ‘classical’ civilizations. 

The third section, which occupies the greater part of 
the book, is devoted to the Greeks and the Romans 
and the Greco-Roman world. A detailed enumeration 
of the specific topics dealt with would be out of place 
here. Reference may be made, however, to certain 
passages of more than ordinary interest. The section 
opens with some excellent paragraphs on the Cretan 
and Mycenaean civilizations and what they con- 
tributed to the Hellenic culture of the succeeding 
period. In the discussion under the caption Das 
Wesen des Griechentums (68-72) stress is laid upon 
the misleading nature of many familiar but one-sided 
generalizations about the Hellenic world, and some 
strikingly contradictory tendencies which manifested 
themselves among the Greeks, especially in their 
outlook on life and their religious attitude, are force- 
fully brought out. Greek economic life, in the period 
before Alexander as well as in the Hellenistic age, 
receives especially detailed and interesting treatment. 
The paragraphs dealing with the decline of Rome and 
the transition to a new order of things are among 
the most illuminating in the book. It is perhaps 
worth mentioning, incidentally, that the author uses 
the term Hellenistic as applying to the entire period 
from Alexander the Great to the downfall of the West- 
ern Empire and the beginning of the Byzantine era, and 
lays great stress on the thought that ‘‘Hellenismus”’, 
in his sense, was the product of the combination of three 
constituent elements, the Orient, Greece, and -Rome. 
It may be remarked, further, that very little attention 
is paid to the Rome of the Republican period. 

The entire discussion is characterized by rare sanity 
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and keen penetration. The author repeatedly warns 
the reader against taking a one-sided view of a subject 
and checks himself up with qualifying and corrective 
statements. He is ever on his guard against exagger- 
ation or undue simplification. He shows himself ready 
to welcome new ideas and fresh points of view, but he is 
careful to distinguish between genuine contributions to 
knowledge and baseless or extravagant hypotheses. 

The order in which topics are dealt with is not al- 
together chronological, and at times seems distinctly 
arbitrary. But the transition from topic to topic is 
always skilfully made; one leads on quite naturally 
to the next. 

The copious footnotes are a no less essential part of 
the book than the text to which they are attached. 
Taken by themselves, they provide a useful and ex- 
tensive bibliography of recent books and articles of im- 
portance relating to the topics which the author dis- 
cusses. It would be easy, of course, to call attention 
to the omission of titles which one would wish to see 
included. But the range of items to which reference is 
made gives evidence of a remarkably comprehensive 
acquaintance on the author’s part with the significant 
scholarly work being produced by students of an- 
tiquity not only in Germany, but also in France, 
England, and the United States. Works in Italian are 
quoted more sparingly. It should be added that the 
sane comments and criticisms upon many of the works 
referred to in the notes are by no means the least 
valuable feature of the book. 

The press work, too, calls for a word of commen- 
dation. A legible Roman type of pleasing appearance 
is used, and there is a gratifying absence of typo- 
graphical errors. 

The book may be recommended without hesitation 
to all who have a serious interest in the civilizations 
of antiquity. The specialist in ancient history will 
find Professor Otto’s opinions on numerous topics well 
worth taking into account, while the reader who is not a 
specialist will find the book valuable for the detailed 
information which it presents, some which is almost 
certain to be new to him, as well as for the author’s 
illuminating generalizations. 


SAINT STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, 


ANNANDALE-ON-Hupson, NEw YorK L. R. SHERO 





THE IMPORTATION OF SHEEP INTO ITALY 

In his paper on Oves Pellitae, THE CLASSICAL WEEK- 
LY 21.33-35, Professor Kraemer quoted a passage 
from Blumner, Technologie und Terminologie der 
Gewerbe und Kunste bei Griechen und Roémern?, 
99, note 3, in which reference was made to the im- 
portation of sheep into Italy for the purpose of im- 
proving the native strains of sheep. 

I note with surprise that Professor Blimner failed to 
quote a passage that is easily accessible, and familiar to 
many, Petronius 38. Encolpius, who narrates the 


story of the Cena Trimalchionis, is being regaled at 
the dinner by an unnamed neighbor with information 
about Trimalchio, as follows: 


...Nec est quod putes illum quicquam emere. Omnia 
domi nascuntur, lana, credrae, piper, lacte gallinaceum 
si quaesiveris, invenies. Ad summam, parumilli bona 
lana nascebatur: arictes a Tarento emit et eos culavit 
in gregem. Mel Atticum ut domi nasceretur, apes ab 
Athenis iussit afferri; obiter et vernaculae quae sunt 
meliusculae a Graeculis fient. Ecce intra hos dies 
scripsit ut illi ex India semen boletorum mitteretur. ... 
CHARLES KNAPP 





THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 
Fellowships in the 
School of Classical Studies 


The American Academy in Rome announces its 
annual competitions for the Fellowships in Classical 
Studies. There are three Fellowships to be awarded, 
each for a term of two years. Fortunately, the Acad- 
emy has been enabled both to increase the number 
of these Fellowships and to make them more remuner- 
ative. Each winner will receive a stipend of $1,500 a 
year and an additional allowance of $500 to cover 
expenses of travel, and residence in the Academy free 
There is opportunity for extensive travel, 
The competitions are open 


of charge. 
including a trip to Greece. 
to unmarried men or women not over 30 years of age, 
who are citizens of the United States. Entries will 
be received until March 1. 

Attention is called to the following general regu- 
lations. Persons who desire to compete for one of 
these Fellowships must fill out a form of application 
and file it with the Secretary, together with letters of 
recommendation, not later than March 1. They must 
submit evidence of attainment in Latin literature, 
Greek literature, Greek and Roman history and ar- 
chaeology, and also ability to use German and French. 
A knowledge of Italian is strongly recommended. 
Candidates will be required to present published or 
unpublished papers so as to indicate their fitness to 
undertake special work in Rome. 

The Fellows will be selected by a jury of nine eminent 
scholars. 

For detailed circular and application blank apply to 
the undersigned, Executive Secretary of the American 
Academy, 101 Park Avenue, New York City. 

ROSCOE GUERNSEY 





SCHOLARSHIPS IN AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS 


Three Fellowships of $1,200 each are offered for 
1928-1929 by the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, two in Greek archaeology and one inancient 
Greek language, literature, and history. Application 
must be made, immediately, to Professor Samuel E. 
Bassett, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. 
All inquiries about these Fellowships should be ad- 


dressed to him. 
SAMUEL E. BASSETT 














